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RICHAPID YATES, 
War Governor of Illinois. 



THE SERVICES OF RICHARD YATES TO PUBLIC 

EDUCATION. 

By Edmund J. James, President op the University of Illinois. 

A republic will secure continuous, unselfish, public spirited service 
from its citizens in the long run, only if it recognizes in some appro- 
priate way the services which its citizens render. This recognition need 
not take the form, as history shows, of pecuniary rewards alone; though 
a republic owes it to itself not to let its benefactors starve. It need not 
take the form of the conferring of public office, though men who devote 
their time and service without immediate reward for the benefit of the 
State may be presumed to be able and willing to serve the State as public 
officials. It need not even take the form of monuments such as statues 
and memorial buildings, though a grateful republic may call the atten- 
tion of its children in this way to the careers of men who have deserved 
well of the commonwealth. But it should take one or all of these forms 
if it expects to develop generation after generation a type of citizen whose 
first thought will be the common welfare. 

Among the men who have deserved well of this great commonwealth 
stands Eichard Yates, the great war Governor. His political services to 
the Union at a critical period in its life are so well known that they need 
no emphasis from me. His record upon other public questions which 
were of vital moment to the permanent interests of the nation is not so 
well known to men of this generation. 

He was one of the men whose interest was enlisted in behalf of the 
great fundamental movements which were making for the disappearance 
of slavery and the founding of the American republic upon a new 
basis of human liberty and opportunity. 

He recognized more fully than most politicians and statesmen of his 
time the fundamental necessity of education, not merely the so-called 
elementary education, consisting in* the knowledge of, or opportunity to 
acquire the knowledge of, the three E*s ; but in the higher education, the 
further opportunity for the development of the capacities, intellectual, 
physical, moral, industrial, of all its citizens to the highest possible 
extent. 
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At an early stage in the movement for a system of industrial Tini- 
versities, Mr. Yates^ attention was called to the project by Professor J. 
B. Turner, of Jacksonville, as a possible means of improving the sys- 
tem of education in the United States. The plan provided for the estab- 
lishment of one such university in each state, to be supported in part by 
a land grant from the federal government for this purpose. This move- 
ment resulted in the passage of the land grant act of 1862, signed by 
President Lincoln July 2 of that year, out of which has grown a large 
number of institutions of higher learning throughout the United States. 

Professor Turner was the first to elaborate in a way to catch and fix 
public attention, the thought that the true higher education of the 
people could be greatly assisted by a series of higher institutions of 
practical learning, which the nation as a whole should support by a 
liberal donation of public land to each state in the union. He elabor- 
ated the plan fully ten years before it was finally adopted by the federal 
congress, and was the life and soul of the agitation stiarted on behalf 
of this idea which was never suffered to die out until it reached its 
culmination. 

Governor Yates was a consistent supporter of this project during the 
time of his service in congress, as will be seen from the three letters 
printed below. His interest was attracted, undoubtedly, not only by the 
importance of the proposition itself but by the fact that Professor 
Turner had been his instructor in JUinois College. The Governor's 
reference to the Smithsonian Institute grew out of a proposition in 
Turner's plan that these land grant colleges should be associated in a 
somewhat intimate way with the Smithsonian Institute, which had been 
founded a few years before imder the auspices of the federal government 
upon the basis of a grant by James Smithson of London, England. 

(COPY) 

Washington, June 25, 1852. 
Prof, J. B. Turner: 

Deak Fbiend — I owe you many apologies for not writing to you be- 
for now. The truth is that I have postponed it from week to week with 
the view of writing you at length when I did write. Although the 
amount of business I have to perform is very great indeed, yet I cannot 
offer this as an apology for any unpardonable delay in writing to so 
valued a friend as you. 

I send you by today's mail a copy of the Proceedings of the Ifational 
Agricultural Convention on yesterday. The Eepublic does not set forth 
my real motion. I presented your address to the Granville Convention, 
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and moved that it be referred to the Committee on business with instruc- 
tions to report the subject of National & State industrial Universities 
as one of the subjects vrhich should be proper for the consideration of 
the Convention. I took occasion to refer to the plan proposed by you 
with proper commendations and referred to the Message of the Governor 
of Illinois and the action of the Legislature in relation to the same. I 
never reed, a full copy of your address until I recently got it in the 
Valley Farmer. I had seen it in detached portions before in Illinois 
papers. I have but little doubt that the Legislature will at the present 
or next session adopt the plan you have proposed. 

Although but little has been done in relation to the subject of an 
Agricultural Bureau, I still hope something will yet be done. There 
is a good feeling in its behalf — and could it be got up in order (with- 
out a motion to suspend the rules, which requires a two-thirds vote) 
which seems impossible, it would pass the House — and the Senate also 
without trouble. 

I recd. yours, Dr. Kennicot^s & other letters in his behalf for the 
appt. at the head of the Agricultural Bureau, should that be established. 
I have not answered him for the reason that should the same be created, 
I have another name to present for the appointment, and had that name 
in my mind long before the reception of the letters. To be plain that 
name is yours, and you need not write declining, for my mind is made 
up and I will not be moved from my purpose. Your address to the 
Granville Convention would aid me much, and I think I could bring 
an influence from the West and also from the East which perhaps you 
are not aware of. I say I will not be moved from my purpose because I 
have personal reasons to influence me as well as public interests in 
yiew — ^the elevation of one of the instructors of my youth and one of 
the Professors of my Alma Mater to a post where he would receive honor 
and profit & the country great advantage. 

I have written this in haste that it may go out in the first mail and I 
hope you will pardon all blunders. 

Your friend 

ElCHARD. 

p, g, — Judge Douglass who is one of the committee of the Agricul- 
tural Convention to prepare business told me (I having to have the 
Convention to vote and act on Wm. Bennett's Eailroad bill) that he 
would try and embrace the subjects of your address. But the prob- 
ability is that very little will be done in relation to that branch as I am 
told the main object of the present sitting is to form a Nat. Convention 
& to influence Congress in favor of the Ag. Bureau. 
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(COPY) 

Washington, July 10, 1852. 
Deab Sir — If you have a spare copy of your address to the Gran- 
ville Convention on the subject of a State Agricultural University I 
will be obliged to you if you will forward it to me. The only copy which 
I had was published in the Valley Fanner of St. Louis — and some one 
of the Committee at the Agricultural Convention took that off. 

I had the promise of Wm. Ewbanks to have it published in the Patent 
OflSce Eeport but for fear he may overlook it, I have drawn up a request 
to be signed by Douglass & myself which I will forward him tomorrow. 
The Eept. has not gone to press yet. 

Very respectfully 

Your friend 

Eich'd Yates. 
(COPY) 

Washington^ April 14, 1854. 

Deae Sie — ^I reed your letter by this moming^s mail and thank you 
for it. I am very glad to learn that my course on the Nebraska Bill has 
met with the approval of the people of my District. I took grounds 
against it before I had heard from one of them. 

Mr. Washbume has not introduced any bill on the subject of Indus- 
trial Universities. He presented the resolutions of the Legislature — 
that was all. 

Will you please draw up a Bill such as you think would accomplish 
the end desired, and forward to me. Question-r— Is it best that these 
institutions should have any connection with the Smithsonian Insti- 
tute — The Officers of that Institution have very etherial notions about 
its objects and I believe at one of the National agricultural Conventions 
opposed its association with the subject of agriculture — claiming that 
the bequest of Smithson was for the ^^diffusion of useful knowledge,^^ it 
was to stand alone & separate from any particular institution. 

Now had the bill better not be so shaped as to avoid opposition from 
the strong influences which the officers of that Institution might bring 
to bear? Would not an Agricultural Bureau be the proper head to 
which Eeports, &c. could be sent? 

However I have not studied this subject. You have — ^therefore send 
me at your earliest convenience a Bill — ^and I will present it — ^and do 
what I can to have it passed. In haste. 

Very truly 

Your Obt Sert 

EiCHD Yates. 

PeOF. J, B. TUENBE — 
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It appears, therefore, from these letters and from other events that 
one may well claim for Governor Yates the credit of being one of the 
founders of the present State University of Illinois, as this institution 
was the outgrowth of the movement which he advocated. The placing 
of a medallion portrait of Governor Yates, therefore, among the decora- 
tions of the new Lincoln Hall just erected by the University of Illinois, 
is fully justified, not merely by the fact that he was one of the associates 
of Lincoln in the great political work of saving the Union, but also be- 
cause of his relation toward the movement which resulted in the estab- 
lishment of this institution. 



